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EGYPTIAN IDEAS OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 1 

Most peoples of antiquity have myths explaining the creation of 
the world, but few have any definite ideas of the end of things. In the 
Egyptian texts we find no myth concerning the final destruction of the 
world ; only some references to futile attempts on the part of the gods 
to destroy mankind. There is a hymn, dating from 1200 B. C, telling 
of a great flood : 

Thy flood rises to the heavens, 

And the roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds. 

Thy jackals are in the mountains, 

The water of the god Horus covers the great spaces of all lands, 

The flood of waters covers all quarters of the heaven and the sea. 

The lands would be the dominion of the flood, 

Were they not under thy sway. 

The waters move now upon the way that thou appointest, 

They cannot pass over what thou ordainest, 

The path that thou openest before them. 

This deluge is represented as coming, like the Nile, from beneath, 
and driving the sun-god toward the mountains. 

Another myth is found in the inscriptions in the graves of Seti I. 
and Rameses III., thus dating from about 1400 to 1200 B. C, in which 
the sun-god Ra is pictured as growing old and unable to command the 
respect of men. Mockingly they say: " Lo, the god Ra is grown old, 
his bones have changed into silver, his limbs into gold, and his hair 
into lapis lazuli." The sun-god hearing these words becomes angry 
and holds a council with the other gods as to what ought to be done 
with mankind, and it is determined to send out the goddess Hathor- 
Sekhet to destroy mankind by means of a great conflagration. She 
proceeds on her journey of destruction, but the entire human race 
does not perish, because the god repents of his command and sends 
messengers to Elephantine to fetch fruits, the juice of which, being 
mixed with beer and poured upon the earth, has the effect of stopping 
the conflagration. 

1 As interpreted by Wiedemann, in his recent work entitled The Realms of the 
Egyptian Dead, According to the Belief of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1901). 
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These are the only references to an attempt at the destruction of 
the whole human race. In regard to the death of individuals and 
their life hereafter we find abundant references in the inscriptions as 
well as much monumental evidence. To the Egyptians death had no 
particular terror; it was simply an interruption in their existence. 
The body of man was the battlefield for good and evil spirits, and, 
according as the man had good health or sickness, the good and the 
evil spirit respectively had the mastery over him. By magic the evil 
spirit could be expelled, and then the sickness ended. These struggles 
continue until the hour of death comes, but they do not cease then. 
Death is simply an incident ; the fight goes on in the life hereafter. 
The hostile spirits would seek to cause a second death, and it was 
against this the Egyptians sought to guard by means of magic and 
spells. Formulas of such spells were therefore cut on the walls of the 
tomb or on the sides of the sarcophagus. 

In regard to the realm of the dead there is a confusion of ideas 
and many inconsistencies, but there are three possibilities as to place : 
under the earth, in the sky, and on the earth ; and we find inscriptional 
material referring to each as the abode of the dead. The risiDg and 
setting sun was a constant marvel to the Egyptians, and the pheno- 
menon gave rise to the many solar myths. The sun-god is supposed 
to travel in a boat on the celestial Nile by day, and returns through the 
kingdom of darkness by night. In the middle of the boat there is a 
cabin, in which the god, surrounded by his crew, keeps the heavenly 
court. Some myths represent him as having two boats, changing his 
place from one to the other at noon ; others regard him as making such 
a change every hour. The day journey ended in the west, and then 
the boat floated back to the east. The journey of the sun-god was the 
symbol of man's life. The sun-god was born in the morning, grew 
old on his course, and died in the evening, rising on the morrow to 
new life again. Descriptions of the sun-god's travels are found in the 
Book of Am-Duat and in the Book of the Gates, in the tombs of the 
kings of the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasties. These pictorial 
representations show the sunboat sailing through the underworld. 
On the banks of the river stand or lie demons of various kinds, and 
also the dead who have followed the sun from the western horizon. 
They are left by the god in different parts of the underworld, where 
they must till the fields and do hard labor. This is the fate of the 
dead, irrespective of their moral character and their deeds in this life. 
The consciousness of the injustice of such a fate gave rise to an inter- 
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polation of a judgment scene in both the Book of the Dead and the 
Book of the Gates. 

How melancholy the conception of the future life was can easily be 
judged from the inscription on a stele, dating from 2000 B. C, in which 
a dead wife is said to be adjuring her living husband in the following 
way: 

Oh, my comrade, my Husband ! Cease not to eat and drink, to be drunken, 
to enjoy the love of women, to hold festival. Follow thy longings by day 
and night. Give care no room in thy heart. For the west land is a land of 
sleep and darkness, a dwelling-place wherein those who are there remain. 
They sleep in their mummy forms, they wake no more to see their comrades, 
they see neither father nor mother, their hearts do not yearn for wife and 
children. On earth each drinks the water of life, but I suffer with thirst. 
Water comes to him that sojourns on earth, but I pine for the water that is by 
me. I long for the breeze on the bank of the river to soothe my heart in its 
woe. For the name of the god who rules here is Total Death. At his call 
all men come unto him, trembling with fear. He makes no difference 
between gods and men ; in his eyes high and low are equal. He shows no 
favor to him who loves him ; he carries away the child from his mother and 
the gray-haired man alike. None comes to worship him, for he is not graci- 
ous to his worshipers, and he pays no heed to him who brings gifts to him. 

Another series of pictures represents the realm of the dead in the 
sky. How the dead could get there the Egyptians did not trouble 
themselves to explain. They may have climbed into the sun-god's 
boat when it sank on the western horizon, and then followed the sun 
on his journey till he rose in the eastern sky. A more prevalent idea 
was the one according to which the deceased person flew thither in the 
shape of a human-headed ba-bird. In heaven the souls partook of the 
joys of the gods, and, strangely enough, proceeded to devour the gods, 
in order to acquire their excellencies. 

The third realm of the dead was on earth, the realm of their resur- 
rection life. Man lived again in the life of plants and trees. A drop 
of blood from the wound of a dying man causes a tree to spring up, 
and in that tree he lives again. The doctrine of such immortality is 
closely connected with the myth of Osiris. Osiris, the son of the god 
of earth and the goddess of heaven, ruled as a human king in Egypt 
and gained the love of all, except his brother Set, who plotted against 
him, murdered him, placed his body in a chest, and set it floating on 
the Nile. His body was found by his wife and sister Isis, who sang a 
song of lament over him. Anubis buried him. Horus, the son of 
Osiris, avenged his father by slaying Set, and seized the throne of 
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Egypt. Because of this zeal of Horus, Osiris was allowed to live in the 
next world as the king of the dead. According to other myths, Osiris, 
having been murdered by Set, was cut into pieces, and the parts were 
scattered in all directions. Isis was wandering, until she had found 
all the parts, put them together, and buried them. Still other myths 
state that she buried each part when she found it, which gave rise to 
the numerous claims as to the burial place of Osiris. The idea of the 
cutting to pieces probably arose from the custom of dismembering the 
body after death. 

The Osiris myth also underlies the custom of embalming. The 
hope of the future life depends on the successful preservation of the 
body, and hence embalming was resorted to. The body was treated 
with natron to deprive it of moisture, then with bitumen to destroy the 
germs of decay. Before embalming the vital organs of the body, the 
lungs, the heart, the stomach, the intestines, and the brain were 
removed. Thus the body was fearfully mutilated. 

There was a time in ancient Egypt when the thought prevailed 
that the immortal part of man was always connected with the body; 
hence it was essential to preserve the body. The embalming served 
that purpose, but further precautions must be taken. Thus the corpse 
was placed in a coffin, which in its turn was set in a sarcophagus. The 
latter then became the "everlasting home" of the deceased, from 
which, however, he could rise and go about in the tomb. Hence the 
mastebah was made as pleasant as possible for him, that he might 
enjoy the same pleasure in the life to come as he had in this life. The 
ka-belief and magic lay at the basis of this custom, for it was only 
through magic he could enjoy the gifts placed in the tomb. The cus- 
tom of bringing offerings is well treated in this little volume, though 
one would have expected to find more explicitly set forth the relation 
of it to the ka-belief. 

Having dealt with the myth as to the journey of Osiris, and the 
hope of every Egyptian of receiving a dwelling in the future life in the 
realm of the just in the blessed fields of Aalu, the author concludes 
with the doctrine of the threefold nature of man : the body, the ka or 
the double, and the ba or the soul. 

Emanuel Schmidt. 

The University of Chicago. 



